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penalty to impose, but the preparation certainly 
ought to be extensive. On such a matter, how- 
ever, one hesitates to pass judgment. The suspi- 
cion that the preparation has scarcely been ade- 
quate may easily do the author an injustice. But, 
however that may be, no charitable consideration 
can interfere with the necessity of uttering a pro- 
test against turning theories into facts, and build- 
ing upon them as though they were a solid foun- 
dation. During the past few years there has been 
an enormous crop of literary studies in which this 
fault has been but too manifest. Such works may 
be entertaining, they may even be stimulating, but 
it ought to be clearly understood and universally 
recognized that they have no critical value. Let 
us have facts that are undisputed, let us add to 
those inferences that may be fairly drawn from 
sufficient evidence ; and let us confess that, as to 
the rest, we do not know. Theorize whosoever 
will : but let his fancies be properly labeled, so 
that a new generation will not be obliged to tear 
down a multitude of flimsy structures and spend 
half its time, energy, and learning in marshaling 
evidence to disprove what has never been proved. 



Lewis F. Mott. 
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POKTUGUESE LITERATURE. 

Theophilo Braga : Bomanceiro geral portuguez. 
Segunda edicao ampliada. Lisboa : M. Gomes, 
1906-7. 12mo., 2 vols., viii + 639 and 
588 pp., 1000 and 800 reis. 

These two handsomely printed volumes contain 
popular traditional romances, and a third volume 
of the same Bomanceiro is announced as Bomances 
com forma litteraria, do seeulo xvi a xviii. This 
last will therefore be in the nature of a reprint of 
Braga's Floresta de varios romances (1869), and 
cannot offer the interest of the popular ballads. 
The Bomanceiro in turn is only one part of ten 
projected in a large scheme on which the veteran 
Portuguese scholar and publicist is at work, 
namely, the JBibliotheea das Tradigdes portugue- 
zas, edigao integral e definiiiva. The ffistoria da 



Poesia popular portugueza (3rd ed. ) has already 
appeared in two volumes (1902-5) ; the other 
parts so far announced include a Cancioneiro 
popular, a Theatro popular, an Adagiario portu- 
guez, and Cantos tradieionaes. 

Almeida-Garrett in 1851 made a beginning of 
collections of Portuguese popular ballads with the 
second and third volumes of hi3 Bomanceiro. The 
lack of scientific method in the book was compen- 
sated by the enthusiasm of the collector. Then 
followed the first edition of Braga's Bomanceiro 
geral (1867), including poems published by Gar- 
rett and many more, all collected on the main- 
land. Another important volume edited by 
Braga (1869) was the Cantos pop. do Archi- 
pelago Acoriano, with its eighty-two ballads of 
all kinds, many of them the purest versions to be 
found in Portuguese. From the mainland again 
came Estacio da Veiga's small Bomanceiro do 
Algarve (1870), covering territory hitherto un- 
touched. Rodrigues de Azevedo made an impor- 
tant contribution with his Bomanceiro do Archi- 
pelago da Madeira (Funchal, 1880). The Ma- 
deira versions are generally prolix and more or 
less modernized in form, but they often contain 
interesting variants. The Portuguese-speaking 
region of South America is represented by Dr. 
Sylvio Romero's Cantos populares do Brazil (Lis- 
boa, 1883), but the romances among them are few 
and garbled. All of the collections mentioned 
are accompanied by notes, with the exception of 
the Bom. da Madeira. 

The first editions of these books are long since 
exhausted, and only those of Garrett and Romero 
have to my knowledge been reprinted. It was, 
therefore, highly desirable to bring together all 
the material in the fundamental collections, with 
the addition of the considerable matter scattered 
more recently in periodicals and pamphlets ; and 
such is the object of the present work, as we are 
told in a short preface replete with characteristic 
Braguensian generalizations. It is a pity that so 
important a labor was not performed more care- 
fully than proves to be the case. 

Pages vii-viii are occupied by a list of sources, 
twenty-one in number, arranged with no dis- 
cernible system. The catalog is not complete, 
and as we cannot impute the deficiency to the 
editor's ignorance, we must lay it to simple care- 
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lessness. Thus most of the Galician romances in 
the book are taken from Perez Ballestero's Can- 
eionero pop. gallego, which is cited ; but the Peni- 
tencia do Rei Dom Rodrigo (n, 311 ) is to be found 
in Juan Menendez PideH'sLeyendadel Ultimo Rey 
godo (1906, p. 176), which is nowhere mentioned. 
Neither does J. M. da Costa e Silva's Isabel ou a 
Heroina de Aragao (1832) appear, yet from it is 
taken the G6a version of Donatella que vae a guerra 
(i, 144) and presumably two other Indian ballads 
(i, 548 and 550). Other texts which are utilized 
and should be added to the references are Diogo 
do Couto's Decadas (cf. Braga, Hist, da Poesia 
pop. port., 3rd ed., n, 415) and Braga' s own 
Ampliacoes ao Romaneeiro das Ilhas dos Acores, 
in the Revista Lusitana, i, 99 ff. An unfortunate 
omission from both text and bibliography is that 
of the important Versao poriugueza de Jean 
Renaud, published by Leite de Vasconcellos in 
Romania, xi, 585-6. A collection of Portuguese 
ballads cannot be called complete without it. 

The text itself is in large type, with ample mar- 
gins, and without notes or comment of any kind. 
An exception is the reproduction of some of Gar- 
rett' s original notes with the poems taken from 
him, but he is not credited with either. This is a 
serious defect in the book : that the source of each 
poem is not indicated, so that one must hunt in 
an indefinite number of places in order to get at 
the original comment. The work of compilation 
seems to have been done very mechanically ; the 
most obvious misprints of the first editions are re- 
produced without any attempt at correction, and 
new errors are not wanting. 

In the matter of classification of romances there 
has never been any uniformity. Durah, who dealt 
with all sorts of literary poems as well as popular 
ones, was compelled to multiply his classes ; Wolf, 
who intended to include only popular products in 
the Primavera, used for the romances the broad 
divisions of kistdrieos, novelescos y caballerescos 
sueltos, and caballerescos del eielo carlovingio. 
Menendez Pelayo in the Tratado de hs romances 
viejos followed a like plan, only including in the 
last division the ballads of the Breton cycle and 
those based on Spanish books of chivalry as well 
as the Carolingians. Braga, after experimenting 
with various classifications in his previous collec- 
tions, has now adopted one which is at least ori- 



ginal, as follows : I. Romances heroieos e novelles- 
eos (1. Oyclo Odyssaico ou atiantico ; 2. Cyclo 
Scandinavo-germanico ; 3. Cyclo Carolingio ; 4. 
Cyclo Arthuriano). II. Romances de Aventuras 
(1. Cyclo da Mulher perseguida ; 2. Cyclo da 
Esposa infiel ; 3. Cyclo de Peregrinos e Cativos ; 
4. Cyclo de Xacaras e Coplas de burlas). III. 
Romances historicos e lendarios (1. Cyclo Neo- 
Godo e Mosarabe ; 2. Cyclo portuguez tradi- 
cional e semi-litterario). IV. Romances sacros e 
devotos (1. Cyclo evangelico popular ; 2. Cyclo 
Marial ; 3. Cyclo santoral). 

Much might be said about this division, and 
the mere reading of the titles will suggest queries 
to anyone. In what does a Romance novellesco 
differ from a Romance de Aventuras f Why should 
the Gonde Alarcos series fall in class II rather 
than I ? A closer investigation of the division of 
subjects brings on a shower of doubts, but a few 
examples must suffice. Why is the Gonde Claros 
series (i, 306-408) put with the Arthurian cycle ? 
And indeed the majority of themes included in 
this division would have hard work to prove their 
right there. There is a bare possibility that the 
Donzella que vae & guerra series (i, 95-148) may 
belong in the Scandinavian cycle, but Tristes 
novas (i, 94) assuredly does not On the other 
hand, one might expect to see the ballads of the 
Conde d'AUemanha (u, 1-29) considered Caro- 
lingian, as was done by Wolf (Primavera, no. 
170). What do we find under the altisonant 
heading " Odyssaic or Atlantic cycle?" One 
theme from Portuguese maritime history, another 
from universal folk-lore, and two which to an un- 
curbed imagination might suggest passages of the 
Odyssey, but certainly have no connection with it 
or with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Even if we accept Braga' s ideas at their face 
value, the arrangement has many flaws which are 
the result of pure carelessness. Two poems are 
repeated word for word : O que die o rouxinol 
(i, 316) is the same as O Laranjal (n, 282), 
the latter occupying the correct place ; and As 
duos donsellas (i, 594) has a double in Morenita 
(n, 281), which should be omitted. 1 There are 



1 A like slip appears in Menendez Pelayo' s Romances 
tradicionales, where the Canci6n de una gentil dama y wn 
r&stico pastor is repeated (Antologia, x, 179, n. 1 and 193). 
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numerous instances of misplaced poems. As tres 
irmas (i, 166) belongs with Flor do dia (n, 226, 
cf. also i, 29) ; Gom.de Gh.ro (i, 405) should be 
transferred to p. 350 of the same volume. The 
three poems, i, 414-419, belong with the series 
of Dom Carlos d'Alem-mar (i, 356-408), as does 
also Dona Ausenda (n, 222). The fragment en- 
titled Bandeira de guerra (n, 287) should be 
included in the series called here Bella Infanta 
(i, 33-69). In some cases two or more themes 
which might better have been kept separate are 
grouped under the same head (cf. Dom Carlos 
d'Alem-mar, Dona Anna, etc.) ; but it would be 
wearisome to particularize further. 

Each volume is provided with an index of 
titles. I note only two omissions, As duas don- 
zellas (r, 594), and Fradinho pedinte (n, 
534). An index of first lines does not appear so 
necessary in this case as it is for Spanish romances, 
where the title is usually secondary. In passing 
it may be remarked that the absence of any sort 
of index from Menendez Pelayo's collection of 
romances (Antologia, vols, viii-x) is a serious 
blemish to the work, and the less excusable since 
Duran long ago set a well-nigh perfect example 
of indexing. 

It would lead too far to go into a comparison 
of Portuguese and Castilian traditional ballads, 
though the question is most interesting. Why 
are the former so much more numerous ? Here 
are five hundred and sixty-six different poems and 
variants, nearly all collected from oral repetition 
within the last eighty years, against two hundred 
and two in the Romances tradicionales of Menen- 
dez Pelayo (Antologia, x), of which eighty are 
mongrel versions from Catalonia and Turkey. 
Perhaps fifty other Castilian traditional romances 
have been published, including fourteen more 
from Turkey (Rev. hisp., x, 594 ff.). One would 
be at first inclined to account for the disparity by 
the greater industry of the Portuguese investi- 
gators, for Spanish territory outside the mainland 
has scarcely been touched by ballad-hunters ; 
South America very little, and Cuba, Porto Eico 
and the Canaries not at all. It is likewise true 
that the south-eastern part of Spain proper still 
awaits exploration by the folk-lorist. But even 
taking these facts into consideration, it seems 
likely that the Portuguese people have preserved 



its taste for the short epic more than the Cas- 
tilian, which latterly has become devoted to the 
lyric. Leaving out the Azores, Madeira, Brazil, 
India and Galicia, we still have two hundred and 
eighty-two ballads from continental Portugal, com- 
pared with some one hundred and fifty of equally 
pure Castilian lineage, gleaned from a larger 
area. And yet the great majority of subjects 
reached Portugal through Castile ; very few are 
native. Looking back to the great Spanish col- 
lections of the sixteenth century, it would seem 
that the epic spirit has been dying out in Castile 
in proportion as it has risen in the eastern and 
western borders of the Peninsula. 

To sum up, the second edition of Braga's 
Romanceiro geral is a compilation which will be 
indispensable to folk-lorists. It will not replace 
the previous collections, because it has none of 
their notes and introductions, but it will prove a 
boon to the many who cannot possess them. There 
is probably little more to be expected in the way 
of new finds which ought to go into a collection 
of Portuguese romances, but this work is below 
the standard which we might expect from its 
experienced and learned editor, and far too faulty 
for a true "edicao integral e definitiva." 



S. Griswold Morley. 



BaldwinvUle, Mass. 



FEENCH KENAISSAJSTCE. 

Maurice Saeve et la Renaissance lyonnaise .... 
par Albert Baub. Paris : H. Champion, 
1906. 

"While this scholarly work adds but little to our 
knowledge of Maurice Sceve and his milieu, yet it 
presents in a very succinct form what has hitherto 
been scattered through different publications. And 
the picture of the Lyons of the Eenaissance, in- 
cluding the numerous literary portraits, is suffi- 
cient in itself to render this study valuable, even 
though it repeats to some extent what has already 
been presented in the masterly thesis of M. Buis- 
son on Castellion and the justly celebrated life of 
Dolet by Mr. Christie. 



